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has possessed during this" century. As a young man he had
entered the Bombay Civil Service, and thoroughly served
an apprenticeship in the Mahratta districts, which constitute
the most important divisions of the Bombay Presidency. When
British Resident at the Court of Sattara, he had become
versed in the ways of the Native States which form one of the
most interesting parts of western India. He had been for
several years Private Secretary to Sir George Arthur when
Governor of Bombay. He was appointed by Lord Falkland,
the then Governor, to be Commissioner in the province
of Sind. As Commissioner he set his mark upon that pro-
vince, applied its resources with remarkable zeal and energy to
help in suppressing disturbance in northern India during 1857,
and bequeathed to his successors a heritage of moral material
and administrative progress, when he was transferred to Cal-
cutta as a member of the Governor-General's Council in 1858.
The community erected in his memory a spacious hall and
library at Karachi, the capital of Sind. His past career there-
fore afforded a promise that he would prove one of the best
Governors that Bombay ever had, which promise he actually
fulfilled in many essential respects.

On the occasion of my first visit to him the journey from
Nagpur caused me to ascend the Bhore Ghat railway incline,
whereby the line rises from the coast region of Bombay to
the Deccan uplands, two thousand feet above sea-level. The
rainy season was at its height, and the greatest rainfall occurs
on the crest of the Western Ghat range* When we neared the
foot of the mountains the weather was hot and bright, the sun-
shine bursting through masses of white cloud. As we began
our ascent .the clouds grew thicker, until they enveloped us in
mists which could be felt, ' Then as the altitude increased the
temperature fell; and as the vapour condensed, rain came down,
not in drops, but sheets of water. The forest-clad hillsides
trickled with countless rills; every ravine became a roaring
torrent bed; the surface of the rocks exuded and their crevices
distilled moisture. Few objects, distant more than a few yards,
could be seen; there was neither wind nor sound from the air.